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PROM THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST. FRANCIS. | PETE WHETSUNTIDE NOVENA FOR RE 

' eet U NION. 
By Ciantes TH. AL Wacer. j § 
We have received from the Honorable See 
retary of the Association for the Promotion of 


Fioretti, Saith Brother Leo: “What is perfeet joy?" P hee . 
pile ge er er ee the Unity of Christendom the customary notice 


viii And Franeis answereth: “O little sheep } : A 
Of God, if all the ills that men can heap | of the society’s Novena for the Reunion of all 
Upon us, we endure without antioy; Christians, which begins on the Saturday after 
If injury nor hardship ean destroy Ascension Day (May 22) and ends on Whit 


Our charity and patience; if we keep sunday (May $0). A more appropriate tine 
Assurance that we verily but reap x 


‘ P ‘ : for such a Novena could not well be chosen, $54 

The harvest of our sins free from alloy Sa 7 A ‘4 

Our jovance is. Wherefore in thankfulness | for the characteristic of the first great Pente ty 

We clasp the Cross, we glory in the ill cost was Unity among those who accepted the i! k 
~ ‘That we declare the measure of our yworth.” | message of the Tloly Ghost as uttered by St. } i 


or uly > he pipet nye ~ sad, confess | Deter and the other Apostles. “And the multi 

Fe eee en re oe tude of them that believed were of one heart 
and of one soul; neither said any of them ’ 
that aught of the things that he possessed was 4 





The suffering and shadow of our earth 


Fioretti, Last night at praver a vision met my eves ay . ” 
ae ; | his own, but they had all things common 


XX [saw oa train of shining ones that passed, 
By two and two, all singing. At the last, (Acts IV, 32). 
Came one arrayed as if for Paradise It is not only the PLU. OC. which observes 
\nd T, whom Heavenly Love would fain make | ¢hjs particular time as oa season for special ° 
wise, 


intercession and prayer for the return of all 
Questioned why all their hands and faces cast 4 


5 “is it ». ; s ie f it i i ot 
\ light about them, as T knelt aghast Christians to po tolie Uni 2 If we have been 


\t somuch glory, A gracious one replies: rightly informed it is so observed ext: nsively 
Lo, we are Brethren Minor, and we lead among Roman Catholics. y 
: soul to God, Who giveth this array We intend ourselves to observe the Novena 


To all who bear the habit to the end. 


, and we ask our readers generally to do the 
Wherefore, my son, I pray thee, give thou . 





heed s | same. We are glad to subjoin the schedule of 
Meckly to bear its harshness, and amend intentions and form of praver, sugge sted hy 


Thy pride.” In peace [ bear it now alway. the 4. PLU. ¢ 
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Suturday after Ascension 

For cessation of all prejudices and) bitterness 
Sunday 

For all Christians everywhere 
Monday 

For the Bishops of the Catholic Chureh 
Tuesday 

For the Loman Cotmiunion 
Wednesday 

For the Fastern Communion 
Thursday 

Por the \nglican Communion 
} riday 

Por all Christians who have the \postelic Ministry 
Saturday 

For all Christians without the Apostolic Ministry 
Whitsun Day 

Por the Reunion of Christendom 
WOcn bariuen, &ea 
Vent Carvvor (Come Holy Ghost). 

© Lon Jerse Crmist, Who saidst unto Thine Apostles, 
“Peace TL leave with you, My peace T give unto you,” 
regard not my sins but the faith of Thy Chureh; and 
grant her that Peace and Unity which are agreeable 
to Thy will, Who livest and reignest God for ever and 
ever \men 
And the Collect for Whitsun Day 


MULTUM IN PARVO. 

The official Year Book of the Church of 
England, published by the S. PLC. K., contains 
Baptisms for 1908 
were 601,372, being an increase of 12,000 over 


the following statistics: 


the previous year. The total number of com- 
municants receiving the Blessed Sacrament at 
Faster 2,142,039.) ‘The number of deacons or 
dained, 670, an increase of 83 over 1907. The 
income of benefices aggregated £3,863,947 ; 
the total of voluntary offerings, £7,976,746. 


A petition with more than three thousand 
signatures, two thousand of them being men, 
has been presented to the Archbishop of York 
from the Mission of the Holy Spirit in New 
castleon-Tyne, where the bishop sometime ago 
refused to grant a license to the Rev. Jackson 
Vibart to officiate unless he would obey in cere 
monial matters the ruling of the Privy Coun 
cil, Tt is to be hoped that Dr. Lang will per 
suade the Bishop of Neweastle to reconsider 
this unfortunate action, 


Since writing the above, Archbishop Lang’s 
reply has been received. Tt is very disappoint 
ing. He simply pleads impotence. He states 
that as archbishop of the province, he has fe 
right either to receive or act upon any such 
petition. Tt seems that the petitioners first 
communicated with the Archbishop of Canter 
bury, who referred them to the head of their 
own province, The English bishops, as well its 
our American Episcopate, appear very ready 
to minimize their authority to the vanishing 
point, when petitions and memorials of an un 


welcome nature are presented to them. 


The Rev. Dr. Richardson of St. James’ 
Church, Philadelphia, recently addressed to all 
the diocesan and missionary bishops of the 
American Episcopal Church a letter in’ which 
he said: 

“T beg to ask if you will kindly indicate below. the 
number of men you have in the year 1908 either re 


| ceived or ordained from other religious bodies, with the 


| . . A * 
names of the bodies from which they came. 


| sent to ninety-six bishops. 


“This letter.’ Dr. Richardson says “was 
Kighty-cight re 
plied. Right took no notice of the letter, al 
though they were thrice written to and stamp 
was enclosed, Amongst the cighty-eight re 
plies were twenty-six long letters. "The revela 
tion was interesting. Below I give the table as 
compiled from these returns: 

Number received or ordained from other ministries in 


1908 


Baptist 


| Congregationalist 


Christian 
Dutch Reformed 
German Independent 


| Loutheran 


Methodist 


Presbyterian 


| Qhuaker 


Reformed Episcopalian 
Roman Catholic 


Swedenborgian 


Universalist 
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APPLICATIONS PENDING. 
Baptist 
Campbellite 
Congregationalist 
Methodist 
Presbyterian .. ; as 9 
Roman Catholic .. ekistee res cae 
Not specified. : ; 4 


36 


The Tablet, in noting the death of Father 
George Angus in its issue of March 27, says: 

“His sudden death will be felt as a real loss by many 
a reader who knew him only by the agreeable articles 
and personal reminiscences which he contributed to this 


journal.” 


May he rest in peace. 


Very keen is the disappointment of the non 
conformists in England at the dismal failure of 
their educational bills in Parliament. On the 
occasion of the recent mecting of the Free 
Church Council at Swansea Dr. Clifford deliv- 
ered himself as follows: 

“T don't think that this effort has tailed in conse 
quence of any want of pluck and determination on the 
part of the Archbishop of Canterbury. I do not think 
it has failed because the laymen of the Church of Eng 
land are against a settlement. They are more broad- 
minded, more patriotic. It has failed entirely owing to 
the tricks and tactics of the High Church party in the 
Anglican Church. It is Romanism that you are fight- 
ing Romanism in the villages, in the towns, as it pre- 
sents itself in Roman Catholicism, subtle, aggressive, in- 
tolerant, and Romanism still more subtle and more dis- 
astrous to the country as it entrenches itself in the 
Analicuon Church.” 


From the Anglo-Roman viewpoint this from 
Dr. Clifford is much more complimentary to the 
High Church party than to his grace the arch 
bishop. 


IN THE STREETS OF MANCHIFSTER. 


The public procession of the Blessed Sacrament 
which forms part of the celebrations of Fucharistic 
Congresses was forbidden by the Government in) Lon 
don last autumn at the bidding of the Protestant So 
cieties on the plea that it was of doubtful legality and 
that it might lead to a breach of the peace. Yet 
on Sunday night in Manchester such a procession took 
place as the closing function of a great mission given 
in St. Patrick’s parish, without its legality being called 
in question or any disturbance arising. The Blessed 
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| Sacrament was borne through the grimy streets ad- 


joining the church by Father Hennessy attended by 
Father Powers, Fitzjames, and Simpson, S. J., who 
have given this great mission at which 2.300 people 
crowded into a church which seats 1,800. The canopy 
was carried by Franciscan ‘Tertiaries and all the pro- 
cessionists carried candles with French shades. “Some 
two thousand women, many of them bearing traces of 
grinding poverty and some carrying babies in’ their 
shawls,” savs an account which has been sent to us, “led 


in the long line of light and were followed by a thou 


| sand men and the brass band of St. Patrick's. The 


Kosary was taken up with great vigour and hymn after 
hymn was sung. Quite spontaneously the poor Cathe 
lies of the neighborhood had filled their windows with 
religious emblems and burning lamps which trans 
figured the face of the wilderness of brick, and testi 
fied to the strength of the Catholic faith in the gloomy 
recesses of poverty-stricken Manchester The vast 


| crowds were marshalled more easily than any children 
| hy Fathers Dunleavy, Mackey and Lawless, without the 


aid of a single policeman. The scene was one that will 
live forever in the memory of the good people of St. 
Patrick’s and the whole.of the surrounding district; 
and the remembrance of it will be strengthened by the 
flash-light photographer, who for a moment illumined 
the darkness and showed the intense earnestness of the 
faces of the adoring worshippers of the Real Presence 
It was, perhaps, as Father Power said, the most pub- 


| lic homage ever offered in England te our Eucharistic 
| Lord since the davs of the Reformation.” The Tablet 


BADGES 


The Secretary of the Anglo Roman Union, Meo John 
W. Barney, No. 10 Monticello Ave, Jersey Citv. Noo, 
is now prepared to supply members of the union with 


hand-made badges of pure silver mounted on antique 


copper at prices quoted below 


Fig. B. 


Lapel Button (Fig. A), for men 
Same, with pin on back, for wornen 
Pointed pendant (Fig. B) 

Same, with pin on back 


Same, with fol safety-top 
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THE SALEM LETTER. 


Panr Four. 


Eprron’s Nove. 
appeared in “The Living Church” of Novem- 


The following news item 
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ber 21st: “Roman clergy of the Passionist Or- | 


der lately conducted a ‘mission to Non-Catho- 


lics’ in Salem, Mass., in the course of which | 


the usual polemical attacks upon the Anglican 
position were made, 
the Rev. W. M. Partridge, obtained from a 
local paper the publication of a ‘Reply,’ in 
which, chiefly, the dogma of Infallibility was 
attacked.” Because the Rev, Father Murphy, 
pastor of the Church in which the mission was 
conducted, placed ten copies of “The Prince 
’ in the public library and of- 
fered a year’s subscription to Tur Lamp at 


of the A postles’ 


his own expense to five hundred ‘non-( ‘atholics’ 
if they desired to have it sent to them, we were 


complained of as supplying “ammunition” to 


the Roman side. Our rejoinder in the Janu- 
Lamp was to the effect that 
four hundred uears of hostilities between Can- 
terbury and Rome were quite enough, that it 
was time for Mother and 
“Let us have peace.” In 
the same irenic spirit we 


ary issue of Tit 


enmity between 
Daughter to cease. 


have undertaken to 


answer Mr. Partridge’s letter with a view to | 


showing that there is nothing in the dogmatic 
teaching of the Roman Catholic Church to 
withhold Anglicans from seeking a return to 
communion with the Apostolic See and to that 
dependence in spirituals upon Rome, which ex- 


isted before the rupture took place in the six- | 


teenth century which was brought about not 
hy the Church of England herself but by the 
unlawful and violent interference of the State. | 


If any one will procure a copy of Dr. Little | 
dale’s| “Plain Reasons 
Charch of Rome and turn over to the section. | 
which treats of Papal Infallibility, beginning 


on page 175. he will 


against 


Joining the | 


fountain | 
source of at least four fifths of the questions 
propounded by the Rev. Mr. Partridge. The | 


discover the 


One of our own clergy, | 


popularity of this work is set forth on the tith 
page of the copy we have in our possession, 
where we find it printed Fifty-second Thousand. 
In undertaking therefore to answer Mr. Part 
ridge, we are really answering Dr. Littledale, 
and this makes our task the more important, 
because there has not been put forth since the 
Vatican Council a book in English against the 
Papacy, which has achieved the popularity of 
Dr. Littledale’s production. 


THERE CASE OF POPE LIBERIUS., 

Mr. Partridge. Why was it that Pope Liberius (352) 
denied the Deity of 
Athanasius as a heretic? (Question No, 3.) 

Dr. Littledale. “As to the Infallibility of the Popes, 
it will be enough, out of many disproofs which are at 


Christ and anathematized St. 


hand, to say that (a) Pope Liberius subscribed an 


Arian Athanasius as a 
Papal Infallibitity, 
LXNVIIL, p. 175, Plain Reasons, ete.) 

In this 
of the unreliability and inaccuracy of Dr. 


Littledale as a Rome. He 


makes two positive assertions che latter is a 


creed, and anathematized St. 


heretic” §—( Disproofs of Chap 


statement we have a fair specimen 


witness against 


fabrication of his own imagin..tion, pure and 
simple, and the former rests upon historical 
proofs of so slender a nature as to leave the 
truth of the charge at most an open question, 
which can never be positively settled. No 
doubt Dr. Littledale’s authority for — the 
that “anathematized St. 
Athanasius as a heretic’ is the Sirth Hilarion 
Fragment which alleges that the Pope with 
drew from communion with Athanasius, not as 
a heretic, but disturber of the 
But such eminent authorities as Canon Bright 
and Hefele diseredit the “Fragments of Hil 
ary 


assertion Liberius 


” 
“as a peace. 


as being a forgery and spurious. On 
the other hand an extensive correspondence is 
extant and Athanasius in 
which there appears not the slightest trace of 
any estrangement or rupture between them. 
The Menology of the Greeks describes this 
Pope as “blessed Liberius, the defender of the 
truth, whose zeal for the orthodox faith caused 
him to undertake the defence of the great 


hetween  Liberius 


Athanasius.’ 


Littledale supports his charge that Liberius 
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‘signed an Arian creed” by citing two author 
ities, one St. Jerome, and the other a writer of 
the eleventh century, seven hundred years after 
Pope Liberius’s time. St. Jerome says “Li 
herius overcome with the irksomeness of exile, 
subscribed to heretical error, and entered Rome 
Father Luke Rivington in 
an eloquent defence of Pope Liberius says: 
“As for St. take their 
stand on this cannot take it as it is, but are obliged to 


” 
as a conqueror, 


Jerome's witness, those who 
correct it on one point, which opens the door for a 
the rest, which 
The fact 
is, that St. Jerome is to be revered for his knowledge 


further correction, viz., the excision of 
has no contemporary evidence in its favor. 
of Holy Seripture and his eminent sanctity, and as a 
witness to the Church's -teaching; but in matters of his- 
fault. 


Theodoret are 


tory he is sometimes at Sulpicius Severus, Soc- 


rates, and more to be relied on, when 
they agree; and they agree in knowing nothing of any 
fall of And, further, the 
berius does not occur at all in the famous manuseript 
of St. Jerome which the Queen of Sweden gave to the 
Vatican, 
century” 


p. USi) 


Liberius. passage about Li- 


sixth or seventh 
of Peter, 


belongs to the 
Church and the See 


and) which 


(The Primitive 

We prefer in this cirenicon to quote as far 
as possible from authors of high repute, rather 
than impose our own ipse dixvit upon our indul- 
readers, 


gent As the especial apologist for 


Liberius we are glad to introduce the Rev. 
Charles Coupe, S. J.. and the long quotation 
which follows is taken from his brochure, ‘Phe 
Alleged ‘Failures’ of Infallibility.” 


cot re's STATEMENT OF FACTS. 
The 


defined the 


FATHER 
“The facts are briefly 
of Nicaea in’ AL D. 325 
ce, the Consubstantiality 


these. General Couneil 
doctrine of the 
of the 
Father. In a word, it 
Blessed 
arch-heretic 
The 
adherents 
\thana- 
sius beeame the object of such bitter persecution that 
Catholic 


Divine 
defined 
Trinity 


Homoousion, i. 
with the 
that the 
God. That 


and upheld bis great opponent 


Son Eternal 


Second Person of the was 
\rius 


Arian 


council condemned the 


\thanasius, 


heresy was, however, widespread, and its 


formed a powerful faction. In consequence St. 


to desert) Athanasius was to abandon ortho- 


deoxy, to support 
orthodony Now the Emperor Constantius, one of the 


most dangerous foes the Church of God ever had, was 


hiteself infected with heresy, and determined to destroy 


the Catholic religion But Athanasius with might and 
tain thwarted his plans The Emperor therefore set 
himself to ruin the saint. He summened a synod at 
Arles in 333. signified his will that) Athanasius should 


Athanasius was to champion Catholic 
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be condemned, and prevailed on the cowardly bishops 


to pronounce the wicked sentence. The destruction of 
St. Athanasius seemed certain. 

“One obstacle, however, still blocked the F mperor’s 
path. 


the sentence against Athanasius already pronounced by 


Unless’ confirmed by Liberius, Bishop of Rome, 


the bishops at Arles was invalid. The Emperor, there- 
fore, set to work to gain’ the Pope; but do what he 
would, he could not win over Liberius. The Pope stood 
firm as granite rock, Promises could not dazzle him, threats 
could not him. 


daunt He point-blank refused to en- 


dorse the wicked sentence Liberius was in con- 
sequence driven into exile, to Beroea in ‘Thrace, where 
he was treated by the 
lence. At. the 
raised a 


Arians with cruelty and inso- 


end of two years the Roman populace 


sedition in’ his favour, and the Emperor 


deemed it prudent to reinstate him. The motive of his 
recall, therefore, was political. 

“His enemies, however, published another explanation 
of bis return. He had bowed, they said, beforé the will 
of the Emperor and had signed an Arian formula of 
faith, Now this 


Dr. Littledale quotes a line and a half from St. Jerome, 


what is the evidence for assertion? 


but St. Jerome was deceived by the calumnies of the 


Arians, just as he was deceived when he represented 


St. John Chrysostom as tainted with Origenism.” 
WHAT FATHER 
Father Ryder, in his Reply to Dr. Little 


dale, Cardinal Newman and certain other dis 


RYDER SAYS, 


tinguished Roman Catholic writers, however, 
accept as true the statement of St. Jerome, but 
even so they point out how far this statement 
is from disproving the Vatican definition of 


Papal Infallibility. In the first place, as 
Father Ryder says: 
“The character of the creed subscribed te by Li- 


berius (if he subseribed at all) is a matter of complete 


uncertainty The more common opinion, supported by 


| Tillemont and Constant, is that the ereed signed by Li 


herius was the first Sirmian, a creed not positively un- 


| orthodox, but, so far as it omitted to assert the Nicene 


| opines that it was the second, the strictly 


formula, favdring the ‘praritas haeretica’ Petavius 


Arian creed, 


but only in a mutilated state, the really offensive part 


having been suppressed before it was presented to the 


Pope. Others with Pagi and Hefele, contend that it 


was the third Sirmian, another creed which only sinned 


} by omission.” 


All which goes to show that the alleged de 
fection of Liberius is enveloped in sueh a dense 
as to afford at most a 


fog of uncertainty case 


of probability that under duranece vile acer 


tain Pope signed a compromising document to 
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Which 
certainly true would not supply the slightest 


secure his freedom. even if it) were | 
proof that ex cathedra judgments of the Holy 
See are non-infallible. 

Cardinal Newman shows this by the follow- | 
ing illustration: 

“It is astonishing to me how any one can fancy that 
Liberius in subseribing the Arian Confession, promul- 
gated it ee cathedra, considering he was not his own 
master when he signed, and it was not his drawing up. 
that 


Queen's Bench, or a judicial act of any kind, if ribbon- 


Who would say it would be a judgment of the 
men in Ireland seized one of Her Majesty's judges, | 
hurried him into the there 


made him, under terror:of his life, sign a document in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


wilds of Connemara, nnd 


the very teeth of an award which he had lately made 
property?” 


in court on a question of 
Sketches, 11, p. 340). 


(Historical 


The avidity with which the opponents of | 
Papal Infallibility have seized upon this one | 
brief passage in the writings of St. Jerome to | 
make capital against Rome is a sad illustration 


| 


of the unloveliness of theological controversy. | 


So bandied about by anti-Papal writers has 
been the name of Pope Liberius that he has be- 


come in the mind of thousands, who know ab- | 


solutely nothing else about him, an apostate 
from the faith, who, to use the words of Mr. | 
Partridge, “denied the deity of Christ and 
anathematized St. Athanasius as a_ heretic,” 


whereas in reality he was a fortress and tower | 
of orthodoxy and stood as a wall of adamant | 
hetween Athanasius and the almost triumphant | 
machinations against him of the Emperor Con- | 
stantius. "This is established not only by what 
we have recorded of him above, but more splen 
didly still by what happened after he returned 
from exile the first time. A council of West- | 
ern bishops to the number of over four hun- | 
dred was assembled at Ariminum, and simulta- | 
neously a council of Eastern bishops gathered | 
at Seleucia. 


| 
| 
| 


So great and over-powering an | 


ascendaney did Constantius gain over these two | 
synods that he secured their subseription to a 
semi-Arian creed, 


| 
Barely more than eighteen | 


bishops in Christendom remained uncompro-_ | 


miséd. It was then, according to St. Jerome, | 
that “the world found itself Arian, and 


groaned.” Says Luke Rivington: 


| tain 


| miore, 
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“The faith had suffered an eclipse in the episcopal 


| body. Who was to save the position? It fell to one 
man to stand in the breach —and that man was Li 
berius. The aged Pontiff had once said to the Em 


| peror, in his memorable interview with his Majesty at 
| Milan 


‘If I am alone, the faith will not fail’ 
Another oceasion for proving the truth of his 
had 


himself alone face to face with the triumphant 


courageous utterance now come, Liberius found 
Arians, 
who had overreached the Catholic episcopate at Ari 
minum and Seleucia, He saved the situation ‘ 
He authoritatively rejected the proposed formula, and, 
i the Emperor's 


He had once more to leave his beloved Rome 


in so doing, unchained afresh wrath 
whether 
for the Catacombs or at a greater distance is not cer- 
but only to return and erect, through the devo- 
tion of his orthedox flock, the Basilica of Maria Mag- 
the the penitent 


Ariminum, as one who had himself never 


and to. receive retraction of 
signatories of 
failed.” 
“Such was the second Pope after the Nicene Council 
‘the most blessed Bishop Liberius, according to St 
Basil; ‘the Pontiff of blessed memory,’ according to 
‘the great the most 
Liberius, according to Cassiodorus, and ‘in all 


St. Epiplianasius; Liberius, holy 
things 
most renowned’; ‘the thrice holy Bishop,’ according to 
St. Ambrose; and, in the words of Theodoret, ‘the illus- 
trious athlete for the faith. His exile is related 
in the menology of the Greeks, and his return, but not 
a whisper of any the 
saying that ‘he died at Rome, after having governed 
his flock well” (The Church and the See of 
Peter, pp. 189, 190). 


defection, account ending with 


Primitive 
KALENDAR FOR MAY. 


1. SS. Philip and James, App. 
2. Third Sunday after Faster. St. Athanasius, B. C. D. 


3. Invention of the Holy Cross. 

$ Bl John Fisher and English martyrs. St. Moni 
ca, W. 

6. St. John Ev. ante Port. Lat. 

§. Fourth Sunday after Easter. St. Gregory Nazi 
anzum, B.C. D. 

6. Rogation Sunday. 

17. Rogation Day. St. Paschal Baylon, C 

18. Rogation Day. , 

19. Rogation Day. St. Dunstan, B. C. 

20, Ascension Day. Bernardine of Siena, C. 

26. St. Augustine of Canterbury, B.C. St. Philip 


Neri, C. 
27. The Venerable 


Pazzi, V. 


Bede, C. St. Mary Magdalen of 


If one is to keep his aim in sight, he must not have 
too many aims. BF. BR. Male, 
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DEMONTACAL POSSESSION. 


Eprror’s Nore-——-We think our readers will 
find the following interesting. It is from the 
pen of Right Rev. Mgr. Delalle, titular Bishop 
of Hugga and Vicar Apostolic of Natal. It 
appeared originally in Rome, an English weck- 
ly published in the Eternal City. 
are not at all uncommon in pagan countries. 


Such cases 


Missionaries in China have reported similar ea- 
periences. 

Two months ago T promised the editor of 
Rome a relation of certain facets which hap 
pened in my vicariate last year (May, 1907), 
concerning two native girls, whom IT believe to 


have been possessed by the devil. I shall sim- 


ply relate the facts, without a word of com- | 


ment, and shall content myself with vouching 
for their absolute truth. If anyone thinks 
differently from me on the subject, he is quite 
free to do so: T mean, provided he admits the 
facts, he may draw his own conclusions. 
There is in the Vieariate of Natal a mission 
now in charge of the Trappist Fathers, where 
a great deal of good is done, although it was a 


| following. 





long time before any results could be seen. This | 


mission is dedicated to St. Michael, and about | 


twenty miles from the nearest village, the mag- 
istracy of Umzinto . 

For several months I was constantly receiv 
ing letters from the priest in charge of St. 
Michael’s, in which he declared that two girls 
of the mission native school were possessed by 
the Devil, and asked for permission to prac- 
After some time I 
allowed him to do so, and things were quieter 


tice the Solemn Exorcisms. 


for a little while, but soon the distressing phe 


Nomena reappeared worse than before. Twas 


very much annoyed, and hardly believed it was | 


| teeth. 
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I should be accompanied by Father 
At the last moment I 
changed my mind as to my travelling compan- 
ion, and took Father Delagues, O. M. L, then 
in charge of the native mission in Durban. We 


Garrigan, of Umzinto. 


set out on the Monday and arrived at St. 
Michael’s on ‘Tuesday at noon. 
THE INTERVIEW. 

I really did not believe it was a case of pos 
session, and Father Delagues liughed at the 
very idea of it. You may imagine, therefore, 
my annoyance when, on arriving at the mission, 
I found the natives in eager expectation; the 
priest had told them that the bishop was com 
ing to cast out the devils, and prayers had 
T had, 


therefore, unless I wanted to lose all prestige 


been said every day for that intention. 


and authority in the natives’ mind, to settle the 
case one way or the other. So T turned to 
Our Lord, and told Him the whole thing was 
now His affair, and Tle had to help me. We 
then went to see the two girls, Germana and 
Monica, who were kept in separate rooms, and 
away from the other children. As soon as 
Germana saw me she began to tremble and 
I told her 


to kneel down, which she did, gnashing her 


shake all over, shrinking from me. 


Father Delagues threatened to punish 


| her if she did not behave properly: he had no 


a case of possession, but rather put it down to | 
| 


hysterics. 
permission to the Abbot of Marianhill either 
to go himself or delegate a priest who would 
inquire into the facts, and, if necessary, exor- 
But in a few days after I found 
I could go myself, and wrote to St. Michael's, 


cise the girls. 


telling the priest to expect me on the Tuesday 


Unable to go at the time, I gave | 


sooner said this than she jumped up in a per 
fect fury. 
she said, “you think you can do everything, 
(Please note that she 
did not know the priest, neither did she know 
She then began to tear her 


“Because you are from Durban,” 
even strike a spirit!” 


whence he came.) 
dress, and we went away to see Monica, The 
latter seemed to suffer terribly, but said noth 
ing. 

WHAT WAS TOLD THE BISHOP. 

I was very uncertain yet, and called the 
priests (three Trappists), and also the Sisters 
and asked them some particulars about the 
ways of the two girls. Here are some of the 
things they told me: 

They carry enormous weights which two 
men could hardly lift (the girls are about 16 
vears old): they understand Latin whilst’ in 
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their fits, and even speak it sometimes; they 


reveal the secret sins of the school children, | 


ete.; sometimes they are lifted off the ground 


in spite of the Sisters holding them; a few days | 


before, whilst the Sisters were holding Ger- 
The Sis- 


ters withdrew, and saw the girl’s dress ablaze. 


mana, she shouted: “Tam on fire! 


Another time her bed began to burn also, al- 
though there was no fire near by: and so on. 
It was getting very serious, and the poor 
Sisters, weary of this terrible life, begged of 
After all this IT thought it 
was my duty to begin the Solemn Exorcisms. 


me to help them. 


1 ordered, therefore, the four priests and the 
three Sisters to be ready to begin at 2 p. m., 
in the Sisters’ choir, and excluded everyone else 
Just before the time I had 
the holy water font emptied and filled with 
plain water, whilst IT took a small bottle of 
holy water in my pocket. 


from the chureh. 


Then T put on the 
rochet and mozetta and waited for Germana. 
rie ENORCISM, 

The Sisters brought her into the chapel, and 
I] sprinkled her at onee with water from the 
font. At first she looked up with a slight shud 
der, but as T continued she laughed mockingly, 
and cried: “You may go on: this is not holy 
I then took the bottle out of my pocket 
and sprinkled her anew: but this time she 
shricked and cried and asked me to stop. 

Now, T must remark that all the time which 
the ordeal lasted T spoke Latin only, the girl 


. 


water? 


obeying all my orders and answering me, usu 
ally in Zulu, but sometimes in’ Latin. 

After some prayers, Toasked her: “Die mihi 
quomodo voceris?™ “Po whieh she replied: “Dic 
mihi nomen tuum.” T insisted, and she said: 
> it is Henry > but where did 
you see that spirits have names?” “They have 
“Never, 
But on my placing on her head a rele 
of the tru 
“Take that away.” she cried: “it crushes me!” 
“What ois it?" “A relic! Phen now tell 
“Tocan't: but PH spell it: 


“Now, who is vour master?” “] 


“LT know your name 


and T command vou to tell me yours.” 


ss 
hever 


cross, which she could not. see, 


me ovour nate,” 
ID roomed - 


lave none’ Bat veu have one, and must 


“T cannot; but T shall 
And she wrote with her finger: 


tell me his name.” 

write it.” 

Lucifer. 
“Now,” I went on, “tell me why you wer 


. 


cast out from Heaven.” “Because God showed 


| us His Son made Man, and commanded us to 


adore Him; but we would not because He had 


| taken unto Himself an inferior nature.” 


| ing to all the invocations. 


Whilst I was going on with the prayers of 
the ritual she (should I say he? However you 
understand) interrupted me constantly, object- 
When I read ex 


tracts from the Gospels she suddenly exclaimed: 


| “IT know Matthew; I don’t know Mark!” “This 


| the “Magnificat” she interrupted again: 


| quiet, she turned on him: 
| gave you authority over me? 


| hurt me. 


is an untruth, and to make up for it kneel down 
at once.” Which she did. Whilst we recited 
“Stop 
it; I know it better than you; I knew it long 
hefore you were born!” 

As one of the Fathers commanded her to be 
“You fool! Who 
Did the Bishop 
or the Abbot delegate you?” 

At times she remained quict and disdainful, 
but sometimes she raged and gnashed her teeth. 


“TH make you sweat before I get out.” she - 


said once: then all of a sudden she begged to 
be allowed to go in to another girl, Anastasia 
“Stop vour prayers,” she said also; ‘ they 
If vou stop, I shall go out tomor 
row morning!” Time went on, and as T was 
tired, IT commissioned one of the priests to read 
the prayers for me. He did so, but with a 
As he stopped at the end of 4 
paragraph, she turned fiercely upon him: “Evi, 
immunde spiritus!”” she said. 


droning voice. 


FITS OF ROARING. 


From time to time she went into awful fits 
of roaring. On such occasions T had only to 
place two fingers lightly on the throat, and she 
could not utter a sound. To make a counter 
experiment, T asked one of the Sisters to do the 
same as T did: but it had no effect. ‘Tell me.” 
T said, “why you are so much afraid of the 


priest's fingers.” 


answered, 
“they are consecrated.” and she made the mo 


tion of the bishop anointing the priest's hands 


“Beeauses’ she 
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at an ordination. We went on thus from 2 


p.m. till 9 o’clock in the evening, when T de 
cided to stop till the following morning. 
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Afterwards Germana was somewhat quieter | 


and she came begging of me not to give her 
up. “Tam sure,” she said, “that if vou said 
your Mass for me to-morrow it) would be 
Teg.” 


the condition that you will go to confession 


easier. I answered, “TP shall: but on 
and Communion to-morrow morning.” 

The night was awful, and the poor Sisters 
She went 
Communion ‘in’ the 


had to remain with her all through, 
Holy 


morning, and remained quiet until at 8:30 we 


to confession and 
began the Exoreisms again. From the very 
first words she became unmanageable, and we 
had to tie her feet and her hands, since eight 
of us-could not control her. 

HOLY WATER. 

“You have sent away Anastasia,” she cried: 
“T can see her with another girl on their way 
to another mission, but Pll find her again.” It 
was true. Early in the morning T had sent 
her away, but Germana could not possibly know 
of it. 
away: he came back half an hour later. “Where 
has he been?” T asked. “He went to baptise 


aman who got sick suddenly.” 


After a while someone called a_ priest 


That also was 
Then 
she asked for a drink, and one of us fetched 
After drinking some of 
it, she stopped: “Wretched man’ she said, 
“vou gave me holy water!’ Still T made her 


true, but nobody in the chapel knew it. 
her a cup of water. 
drink the whole of it, and she beeame quite 


defiant. 


not make me suffer more than T do.” 


“All right. give me more still: it will 


It would be too long were T to repeat every 


thing she said. Suffice it to say that every 





moment it beeame more and more awful, until | 


at last she tried to bite a priest. He, some- 
what excited, gave her a little tap on the mouth, 
at which she became worse, and called him the 
most stupid of men, who wanted to strike a 
spirit. As T commanded her to keep quiet. she 
cried: “Now, no more obedience!” Tt was the 


end, evidently, but 





PHE STRUGGLE WAS TERRIBLE, 

At last she fell to the floor and moaned with 
awful pains. Her face swelled up suddenly, so 
that she could not even open her eves, and the 
But the sign of 
the cross brought the face instantly back to its 
Then 
she remained motionless, its if ck ad. 
redolebat. After about ten min 
utes she opened her eves*and knelt down to 
thank God. She was released . “Dioar™ had 


gone. 


tears came down her cheeks. 


natural size. a kind of convulsion, and 
Loc “an 


vero foctore 


OUK LADY'S DOWER 


Good Lord, look down, behold this) land, 
Her broken shrines, her barren strand; 
Remember, Lord, in this her hour 

That England is Qur Ladv’s Dower 


Like infants wailing in the night, 
Yet shrinking from the coming light; 
Lord pity us, as low we cower, 

For England is Our Mother's Dower 


“Spurn ve the Mother, serve the Sen.” 
Mocking retorts the Evil One, 
“Enhanee the great) All-Father’s power 
By robbing Mary of Her Dower.” 


“Love Marv less, then Christ the more.” 
False plea to hide our Love's scant store 
So hearts grew cold, and faces sour 


Once warm and blithe in’ Mary's Dower 


But lo! the Dawn a radiance brings, 


A rustling as of healing wings 


3 


\s faint and rare, from cot to tow: 


The “Aves” rise in’ Mary's Dower 


Mother of Gop. Her tithe true, 

Though coward lips withhold Her due; 

Ours to preclaim Her Name of Power, 

While Fngland vet i, Marv’, Dower 

Vrw. Of. Leve 
Canon Hensley Henson. Rector of st. Mar 

garet’s, Westminster, lin defied the Bishop of 
Birmingham, Dr. Gore, by preaching in a nen 
in St. Gabriel's 


The incumbent appealed 


conformist chapel situated 
parish, Birmingham. 
to the Bishop against Canon Henson preach 
ing without his consent in his parish and the 
Bishop sustained his protest. “Phe canon wits 


accordingly inhibited but preaehed nevertheless. 
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CHURCHL HISTORY REVISED. 


Cardinal Newman in one of his latest utter- 
ances told us that one chief purpose in writing 
his Grammar of Assent was to explain a say- 
ing of his in the Apologia which had appeared 
five years earlier, < 

That saying was the famous alternative that 
has distressed and perplexed many minds. 

“LT was led on,” he had said, “to examine more at- 
tentively what IT doubt not was in my thoughts long be- 
fore, viz, the concatenation of argument by which the 
mind ascends from its first to its final religious idea, 
and { came to the conclusion that there was no me- 
dium, in true philosophy between Atheism and Cath- 
olicity, and that a perfectly consistent mind, under 
those circumstances in which it finds itself here below, 
mest erobrace the one or the other.” 

This was misunderstood to mean a threat, 
and to involve a scare, as if Newman had aban- 
doned reassuring and would now drive men in 
to Catholicity by the dread of Atheism. 
Whereas what he meant was something very 
different, and was this: no one ought to be an 
Atheist; and the same line of argument which 
leads every man of good will away from Athe- 
ism should lead him also towards Catholicity. 

Thus it was the ascending scale of thought 
he had in his mind throughout: and so recently 
as ISSO the Cardinal wrote: “IT will add that a 
main reason for my writing this Essay on As 
sent... . . was, as far as T could, to des 
cribe the organum investigandi which I thought 
the true one, and thereby to illustrate and ex- 
plain the saying in the pologia.” 

Now, Dr. Gairdner in his two last works is 
handling the historical and not the philosophi- 
cal side of this question; but as Newman's 
Grammar of .tssent was written in order to 
explain a statement in his Apologia, so Dr. 
Gairdner’s recent book on Lollardy and— the 
Reformation in England was written to eluci 
date some of the statements in his History of 
the Choreh of England from Henry VIII to 
Mary: and this because what he had to say in 
the earlier work was ecaleulated to prove as 
startling. in the historical, as Newman's was 
in the philosophical plane. 


“T knew too well.” he writes in reference to 


his History of Henry VIIT “not oniy that it 
was no holiday task, though it perhaps could 
be pursued at intervals, but that the result 
would certainly be to present many things in 
avery different light from that in which they 
had been hitherto regarded. On = the whole, 
the reception my volume met with was exceed- 
ingly favourable-- far more so, T must confess, 
than IT had expected. But T could not help 
feeling, after a time, that a more. complete elu 
cidation of various subjects was desirable . .” 
THE HISTORICAL FACTOR, 

Here, then, we are face to face with the-his 
torical factor: ard we shall go on te show its 
hearing on the enterprise of reunion. 

Consider the case attentively: leading An- 
glicans, and Dr. Liddon was one of this num 
ber, have been saying for years past that his 
tory is fatal to Rome, that Rome knows this, 
and therefore declares it treason to appeal to 
it; and under these circumstances, we are told, 
it is idle or even immoral to consider her case. 
In this way the efforts of such Societies as 
the Anglo Roman Union in America and tly 
Society of St. Thomas in Fugland are ruled ot 
of court with one stroke of the pen, and Tin 
Lamp is supposed to be put out. But there 
is a misunderstanding here which we shall 
make some attempt to eX pose. 

It is true, of course, that Church history as 
we have been taught to read it for years past 
does put Rome out of court, but it is true also 
that this Church history has to be put out of 
court itself. 

Mr. Whatham has already done some valu 
able work in this direction in the pages of Trt 
Lamp, but that work will have to be pushed 
on with extraordinary perseverance if it is to 
succeed. 

Even to-day the old misstatements about th 
Pre-Reformation Church in’ England are re 
peated again and again-as if they had never 
been exposed; audiences at a Church Congress 
heing gravely assured by representative teach 
ers that the Church in England was evidently 
intended by Gregory the Great to be an in- 
dependent national Church; that it always did 
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resent the rule of Rome, whether in spirituals 
or in temporals; that it is only ignorant peo 
ple who say it was a Roman Catholic Church 
up to the Reformation; that the whole country 


in fact groaned and had always groaned under | 


Roman rule in every sense of that term; and 
finally Henry VIII in claiming the title of 


Supreme Head in spiritual as well as in tem- | 


porals was merely recapturing and resuming a 
prerogative which had been suffered to slip 
The defi- 


nition of 1870, we are still informed, was the 


by the sovereigns of earlier times. 


introduction of a new thing and not the defi- 
nition of an old one. And all this as if Wake- 
man had done no work for us, as if Maitland 
had never published his work on Canon Law, 
and as if the State Papers had never been com- 
piled and edited. An instance of this occurred 
recently in the pages of the Guardian, to which 
some allusion has been made already in our 
well 


read and deeply in earnest, took exception to 


columns. A correspondent, — evidently 


a statement that has often-appeared in Tue 
Lamp, viz that an Ecclesia Anglicana not in 
conscious dependence on the Holy See in spirit” 
uals is a phenomenon unknown to history be 
fore the reign of Henry VIII: declaring, at 
the same time, that it was utterances of this 
kind that were apt to catch the unwary: as if 


CORRESPONDENT IN THE GUARDIAN. 


“Is it correct to say, as Mr. Jones so persistently 


does, that the Ecclesia Anglicana before the Reforma- 


tion was in conscious dependence upon the Holy See in 


Spirituals from first to last?” 


Why “dependence?” It 


would be correct to say “in union with the Holy See” 


but dependence is an entirely different matter... . 
Again: “Were any of these prerogatives (he has just 


mentioned them—universal jurisdiction, infallibility in 


ex cathedra definitions, sources of all ecclesiastical 


jurisdiction, vieegerent of Almighty God upon earth) 


NUM SINT + 





111 
the statement in question were an overstate- 
ment and therefore untrue. 

Even in reference to the period subsequent 
to the Norman Conquest he would not consent 
to the term “conscious dependence of England 
upon the Holy See,” 





but only to the term 


ei 


SE eae 


“Union.” 
ORSTINATE FACTS. 

In order to illustrate our contention, then, 
we will set down in parallel columns what our j 
Correspondent says about the middle ages and ; 
what the middle ages have to say about them- 
selves, and our chief witness shall be the fam- 
ous Bishop of Lincoln, one of the most dis- 
tinguished and saintly men of his time, and per- 
haps the most independent critic of the Holy j 
See before the Reformation. 
often been adduced by anti-Papalists as if he 
had been on their side, because he resisted the 


Grosseteste has 


Pope where he felt that resistance to be legiti- 
mate. But we shall see how little cause there 

After calling our - 
of the 
of St. Peter to possess universal jurisdiction, 
to be infallible in their er Cathedra detinitions. 
and to be the sources of all ecclesiastical juris- 


is for such an inference. 


attention to certain claims successors 


diction and to be Vieegerent of Almighty God 


upon Earth, our correspondent makes his chal- | 4 

lenge, a portion of which we have printed below : ' d 
4 
i 

WITNESS OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
(1) “Before the Conquest it) was understood that 

the right of an English metropolitan to consecrate and 

supervise his suffragans was dependent on the pallinm 

which he received from Rome. Tt was also understood that 

t Bishop might appeal to the Pope against the sentence 

of his Metropolitan for Archbishop Brihtwald con- 

ceded the principle which Theodore had disputed. ‘The 8 


Pope, acting in) person or through representatives, 
validity of an 

The Pope could National 
its orthodoxy by the subscription of decrees 
Kore He could 


pain of grievous 


could) adjudicate upen— the episcopal 


election. Council 
to attest 


rrepared at 


require a 
lke order the English 


Chureh on eensures, to amend its 
moral diseipline and pass measures of reform; and his 


He » 


patron of religious houses; the 


orders were respectfully received and executed. 


was the acknowledged 
property of the regular clergy, was under his protec- 
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were any of these prerogatives known to the Church of 
England or to any part of the Church Catholic before 
the tenth century? 

Did any Catholic acknowledge them during the Great 
Schism?" 

Nove: The Great Schism, we know, lasted from 1378 


to J4l7. 


tion; his right to exercise this protection was recog- 
nized by Councils, Kings and Archbishops. He settled 
the relations of the Primate to the other Bishops; 
without his leave no change could be made in the 
number or the site of English Sees. He could send 
Legates to hold Councils; he could summon English 
It is true that 
the known precedents for some of these powers be- 


representatives to attend his: Councils. 


long to the period immediately before the Norman 
Conquest. Edward the Confessor was more careful 
than his predecessor of his obligations towards Rome. 
But in the authorities for his reign, and they are quer- 
ulous enough, there is no hint that his submission to 
Rome was imposing new or unwelcome burdens on the 
English Church. The burden of proof lies on those 
who would maintain that he began the subversion of 
recognized and ancient liberties.” (Church Quarterly 
Review, April 1903, pp. 139, 140. Particular references 
cited in support being Haddan and Stubbs ut, 29, 72, 
126, 131-5, 140-3, 362, 522, 536; Memorials of St. Dun- 
stan p. 38; Angl. Sars Cho. 1047, 1051.) 
ADDRESS. 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY AND HIS SUFFRAGANS 
TO THE POPE. 
a. pb. 1412. 
(Five years before the great Schism ended.) 

“To the most Holy Father in Christ and Lord John 
by divine Providence supreme Pontiff of the Sacrosanct 
Roman and Universal Church. ... This is that most 
blessed See, which is proved never to have erred, by 
the grace of Almighty God, from the path of Apostoli- 
cal tradition, nor has it ever been depraved and suc- 
cumbed to heretical novelties. 
as being Lady and Mistress of other Churches, the 
surpassing authority of the holy Fathers ordained 
that the greater causes of the Church especially those 
touching articles of faith, should be referred for their 
final settlement and definition.” (Wilkins m1, p. 350. 

(3) Crosseteste, (Epist: exxvii, p. 364). “The Lord 
Pope... has the plestitude of power to judge all 
matters, great and small, of societies and individuals, 
great or small, and to correct all that needs to be cor- 
rected, and to reform all that needs to be reformed.” 


Now in regard to the above may we not ask 
what more could a Roman Catholic say to-day? 
Indeed is it certain that he would put it so 
strongly as this? Are not all the preroga- 
tives to which our correspondent takes excep- 
tion, as if they were new in 1870, evidently 
recognized in 1870? Could the Archbishop 
and bishops in England have spoken more 
strongly before or after the Great Schism than 
they did speak actually during the Schism it- 


self? Universal jurisdiction, papal infalli 


hility, divine assistance, Apostolical tradition, 
all of them familiar terms in Catholic text 
hooks, are evidently here. And so with the 
strongest statement of all—Vicegerent of 
God” we find it in substance in the writings of 
Grosseteste: 
“Si Dominus Papa, qui a Jesu Christo, cujus 
vicem gerit, recepit plenitudinem protestatis. 
Si episcopus protestatem quam accepit 
a Domino Papa et a Jesu Christo per domini 


Papae mediationem.” Srexcer Jones. 


But she it is to whom, 
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“THE CHURCHMAN” ON ‘TRINITY COR 
PORATION, 


Eprron’s Nore We wish to give our 
endorsement to the courageous and splen- 
didly-able criticisms to which the (N. Y.) 
Churchman has subjected the Corporation of 
Trinity Church in its editorial columns for 
Mr. Silas McBee deserves 
the highest: praise for such eminently Chris- 
tian sentiments as are contained in his editorial 


several months past. 


of April 3rd, which we take pleasure in repro- 
ducing for those of our readers who do not see 
The Churchman. 


\ CONSTRUCTIVE POLICY FOR TRINITY CHURCH, 

“In view of your criticism of Trinity 
Chureh,” we have been asked, “have you a con- 
structive policy to suggest, or are you only a 
destructive eritic?” This is a fair question and 
one that we are glad to have an opportunity 
to answer. Purely destructive criticism is as 
worthless as it is unworthy. It is contrary to 
the Christian temper, for there is not a nega- 
tive statement in the Church's creed. 

The only constructive policy which is open 
to Trinity Church as a Christian community 
is to bring itself into obedience to.the law of 
self-saerificing service, The adoption of such 
a constructive policy will require a complete 
revolution in the present management of Trin- 
ity Corporation. Self-support is the founda 
tion principle of self-respect, as it is the neces- 
sary condition of self-sacrificing service for 
others. This primary principle of service is 
perfectly stated by St. Paul: “But if any pro- 
videth not for his own, and especially his own 


restore this trust to the purposes for which it 
was granted and to administer it' for the ex 
tension of the Church in obedience to the pur 
pose of the original grant. But this can be 
done only by Trinity Chureh’s obedience to the 
law of self-sacrificing service. 

No matter what rights the law may give 
them, or what they have secured for themselves 
and for the corporation through the law and 
the Legislature, their obligation as a Christian 
community to support themselves and thus to 


| set free for the Church's service the income 





| from the mother Church. 


from trust funds is as binding as is the general 
obligation to account to God and to man for 
the talents committed to them. The congrega 
tion of Trinity Chureh, if this divine law is 
obeyed, is perfectly able to support itself and 
to make large contributions to the missionary 
work of the Church. A member of ‘Trinity 
chapel stated a few days ago that if that chapel 
were given independence and allowed to inaugu- 
rate an aggressive policy, it could sustain itself 
from the start without a dollar of endowment 
If St. Agnes’s 


, cs > : 
| chapel, with its more than 2,300) commum- 


} 


cants, were to secure from them only the av- 
erage amount paid by the communicants 
throughout the United States last year, it would 
be at once self-sustaining. Even the poorest 
of the chapels would be more in touch with the 
people that surround it, would more nearly 
stand to them as their spiritual home, if. it 
were obliged to govern itself and to make self 
sacrificing contributions to its own support. 
There is searcely a chapel connected with Trin 


ity that could not be guided and helped to self 


| support within a few vears. 


household, he has denied the faith and is worse | 


than an unbeliever.’ As a matter of fact, 
neither the congregation of Trinity Chureh 
itself nor that of any of its nine chapels is 
self-supporting. Each and all of them are 
supported out of income from property given 
to the Church in New York by the English 
Crown. ‘Trinity Corporation acquired control 
of this property by a mere accident. The first 
duty, therefore, of Trinity Corporation is to 


THE CONTRAST BETWEEN A SELF-SUPPORTING 
AND A NON-SELE-SUPPORTING CHURCH, 

Trinity Church is not now a self-supporting 
parish. Yet potentially it is the greatest Chiris- 
tian asset in New York. The mother Church 
with its incomparable location, is the pride of 
the Church, the city, and in a sense of the Na 
tion. Tt stands amidst the concentrated com 
mercialism of the world to witness for eternal 


things. The chureh with the ground on which 
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it is built and the churchyard were assessed last 
year at $17,600,000, Under the laws of New 
York this property, like all such Chureh prop- 
But the con- 
gregation of Trinity Church allowed the cor- 
poration to take the interest on trust funds to 


erty, is exempted from taxation, 


pay the expense of administering the Church 
and conducting its work. It contributed noth- 
ing itself, except a few thousand dollars in pew 
rent, to its own support. The congregation 
gave only $3,237 to the Board of Missions for 
its foreign and domestic work. Let us turn to 
a Church of another communion in this same 
city of New York, the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church at Fifty-fifth street. Its church 
property exempted from taxation is valued at 
$2,000,000. Tt has 2,080 members. They con- 
tributed last vear $352,000, of which they gave 
$52,093 for home missions and $30,250 to for- 
eign missions; they handed over to their Board 
of Missions, therefore, 882.343, They gave be- 
sides $159,000 to miscellaneous charities, and 
spent only $63,825 for congregational work, 
The 


a self-centred policy de- 


including their two missions in the city. 


contrast shows how 





stroys the capacity to give, while a policy of | 


self support develops ‘capacity and willingness | 


to give and joy in giving. These are extreme 


In the Fifth Ave- 


nue Presbyterian Chureh the largest individual 


cases, vet they are typical. 


wift was only $15,000; there was hearty co- | 


operation by the entire congregation of 2,080, 
whose “henefactions” have averaged in the past 
seven vears $323,967- the total voluntary of 
ferings for those years being $2.2 1715. 

St. Agnes’s chapel alone has more than 2.300 


communicants as against the 2,000 at the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian’ Church. The combined 


churches of ‘Trinity parish have nearly 7,000 | 


communicants, among them some of the wealth 
The — possibilities, 
therefore, of this great potential bulwark of 
Church work are 


iest) families in’ America, 


bevond  caleulation, pro 


vided that a self-centered corporation can be | 


converted into oa 


self-sacrificing 
Church. 


Christian 
While a single congregation of 2.000 


Presbyterians gave $82,000 to its Board of 


Missions last year, Trinity’s ten Churches con- 
tributed only $14,392.88 and Trinity Corpora- 
tion with, in addition to its churches and school 
property, more than $13,000,000 of produc 
tive property, yielding a gross income of 
$791,000, did not contribute to the extension 
of the Church outside its own parish, either 
at home or abroad, and proclaims as its own 
the policy of appropriating to the parish of 
Trinity Church the entire income of a grant 
made to the whole Church in New York City 
for the extension of the kingdom of God on 
earth. 


PIUS X AS AN “ARTISTIC” POPE. 


Tomorrow the world will see Pius X in a new light. 
When he was first elected he used to be described as a 
“transition” Pope, who would keep things going some- 
how until a great suecessor arose to take up the great 
work of Leo XIIL. Then he came to be known as 4 
“religious” Pope, a Pope who would confine himself 
absolutely to purely religious questions and let the 
world go on as it listed. Later, he was supposed to be 
an “uncompromising” Pope, when he sternly refused to 
parley further with the destroyers of the Church of 
France. Even before that, however, it) was suspected 


that he was a “reforming” Pope’, when he set about re 
storing the solemnity of the liturgical service, sent his 
envoys to every diocese, Church, and religious house in 
Italy to lay them, and the 
suspicion grew to certainty when he instituted a radical 
reform of the entire Roman Curia which helps him in 
the central government of the Church; latterly he has 
heen described as a “legislating” Pope since the world 
has begun to grasp the immense importance of his work 
for the Codification of the Laws of the Church; last 
vear he showed himself to be a “dogmatic” Pope when 


bare abuses, and correct 


he published the famous Eneyelical Pascendi dominici 
aregis which crushed the latest and most dangerous of 
heresies. : 

So perhaps, after all, people will not be surprised to 
see Pius X now figuring as an “artistic” Pope. Cer 
tainly after temorrow he will have well earned that title. 
for the inauguration of the new Vatican Collection of 
Pictures, happily completed under his direction and 
encouragement, is already regarded by art-lovers as one 
of the great artistic events of our generation, 

THE OLD ART GALLERY. 

Those who know the Vatican well (or at least fairly 
well, for it would take a whole committee to know the 
whole of the Vatican in all its parts and all its treas- 
ures), or those who have made only a visit or two to 
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the old) picture-gallery, will remember the incongruous 
style of the approach to it. You entered by the Bronze 
Doors, passing the Swiss Guards, and you found your- 
self in the great corridor of the Palace of the Popes 
where you had expected to find silence, solemnity and 
severe decorum, and instead you were jostled by a push- 
ing crowd of tourists and deafened by a jargon of many 
tongues; and then after aseending Bernini's magnificent 
staircase, you turned into a series of narrow, steep, 
never-ending stairs, lit every now and then by a win- 
dow in the fifteen-feet thick wall--up and up, step after 
step until you counted 365 of them, one for every day 
in the year, and finally you reached the pictures. How- 
ever enthusiastic you might be you were hardly in a po- 
sition for enjoying them after the climb; then you were 
disappointed at the light in which they were placed, at 
the want of systematic arrangement, and perhaps, if the 
full truth were told, you were painfully surprised to dis 
cover after all that. this vaunted collection contained 
only about fifty masterpieces. Furthermore you might 
easily have learned from those who knew that these 
large rooms where Raphael, and Titian and Coreggio 
and many others of the Old Masters lived again for you 
in their immortal works were reaily so unsafe that only 
a limited number of persons could be allowed in them at 
the same time. Then if you were a pilgrim of art, you 
had to go away right to the other end of the city, as 
far as the Lateran Museum, to see a few more of the 
great papal pictures; vou were also told that there was 
a precious collection more or less hidden away in’ the 
Vatican library, and that many valuable works of art 
were scattered here and there in parts of the Vatican 
rarely or never accessible to outsiders. 


THE NEW GALLERY. 


There were several ways of solving the problem, but 
the Pontiff decided that the solution should be one in 
harmony with the splendid artistie traditions of the 
Vatican. He gathered around him some of the greatest 
artistic authorities in Rome, the painter Seitz, the ar- 
chitect: Schneider, the engineer Mannucei, and formed 
them into a committee under Mgr. Misciatelli, Sub- 
Prefect of the Apostolic Palace; he examined their 
plans, finally approved them, and at last gave the ar- 
tistic world the new Gallery which he will solemnly in- 
augurate himself tomorrow in the presence of the Car- 
dinals, the Ambassadors accredited to the Holy See, and 
a few others. It consists of eight large halls with win- 
dows looking into the spacious court of the Belvedere; 





the walls are hung with green watered silk; the vaults 
are adorned with beautifully modelled stuccoes in’ the 
“cinquecento” style, a perfect system of screens regu- 
lates the light, and the whole aspect of the place, monu- 
mental, chaste, and solemn, is fully worthy of the guests 
it holds and the host who entertains them. 

The visitor will no longer be disappointed by the 
fewness of the treasures he has come to see, for as he 


enters the first room he holds his breath at the sight 
of the numerous tryptichs and polyptichs of the Flor- 
entine, Siennese, and Bolognese Masters of the four- 
teenth century many of whose names, almost forgot- 
ten for centuries, are now destined to shine again with 
renewed lustre in the firmanent of art. In the second 
room he sees at once the advance made in the technique 
of painting during the suceeeding generations, when 
Fra Angelico, Melozzo da Forli, Benzzo Gozzoli, Fil- 
ippo Lippe, Lorenzo da Credi, and a host of other great 
painters were raising art to the perfection it was to 
assume under Raphal Most of the pictures in’ this 
room are old friends for they had their place in. the 
antiquated gallery now abandoned, but they have gained 
immensely in their new setting. Some complaints have 
been made that the frescoes of Melozzo and the pic- 
tures of Giotto in the sacristy of St. Peter's have not 
been sent to join their brethren in the glorious com- 
pany of the Vatican Collection, but the Chapter of St 
Peter's has perhaps not felt disposed to alienate from 
its possessions se precious a treasure, The primitive 
painters of the Marche, Umbria, the Abruzzi occupy 
nobly the third hall, and in the fourth Ttalian art 
reaches its apogee in the great works of Perugine, Ra- 
phael, and Giovanni Santi. ‘The remaining three halls, 
forming the left wing of the gallery, are dedicated to 
the paintings of the Venetians, the seventeenth cen 
tury painters, and the works of foreign painters, among 
which last a beautiful faefa by Cranach, recently dis- 
covered, and a portrait of George TV) painted by Law 
rence and presented to Pius VEL. are among the chief 
prizes. ‘Thes has Pius X given another proof that the 
Church continues to foster the arts, and all that tends 
to refine and ennoble the mind. Editorial in’ Rome 
March 27. 


PRAYER AND WORKK 


The light of Love and Life for aye pours down 

From Him whe is the souree of Life and Love: 

The Life of praver and work for ave goes up 

To Him who is the End of work and prayer 

In Him alone we live, ‘tis Him we love, 

For Him alone we work, to Him we pray. 

He bids some prav in work of active toil: 

And others work in praver on hended knee 

All's one, which eer we be the Heart that prays, 

The hands that work for both are knit in’ Him, 

The Head, who sets the task e’en as He wills, 

Claims Life for Love, and Love for Life, who gives 

Us both Nor Heart, nor Hands can say: “TD have 

No need of thee” since both are one in Him 

Selected. . 

“All our peace in this life 

hearing, not in escaping, the things we do not like.” 


to consist in’ humbly 





Thomas a Kempis 
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SOME NOTES ON ARCHITECTURE IN | of life, but then a cause is always unpopular 


ITS RELATION TO RELIGION, WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
ANGLICAN COMMUNION, 


By Carlton Strong. 


IV. Conxenrston. 

With the passing of the conditions which 
produced the Gothie development we have 
witnessed the passing of Gothic architecture 
itself. Of course, the Church did not every- 
where share in this development and in many 
parts of the world the Primitive models have 
always been more or less adhered to, that is, 
in general features. One can quite readily 
discover the earlier basilica even in those curi- 
ous and wonderful architectural efforts of the 
modern Russians, with their vegetable shaped 
towers or domes covered, as they frequently 
are, with crude and barbarous ornament. 

The first tendency of the post-reformation 
period was to adopt the forms suggested by 
the revival of classic learning, both in England 
and in Europe generally, and the earlier Chris- 
tian efforts in America all manifested the same 
tendency. 

In later times, the effort appears to have 
been towards reconciling a stereotyped form of 
Gothic ornament and decoration with a meet- 
ing-house type of plan, the most probable rea 
son for which is doubtless due to a recognition 
of the fact, that the long tube peculiar to the 
Gothic plan is in most eases no longer prac- 
tically applicable to present day needs, whilst 
at the same time a feeling prevails that orna 
ment of a pointed character is essential to a 
“churehly” effect. 

Tt must, indeed, be manifest to many per 
sons that true Gothic character in a building 
is due to the system employed in its construe- 
tion rather than to its superficial adornment, 
so that unless the system which supplies. the 
reason for Gothic ornament be used. its use 
is without reason and therefore senseless. To 
ask people to face facts and afterward to let 
the facts influence their conelusions, is not a 


popular thing to do in any sphere or relation 


until an understanding of it brings it into 
favor. 

THE WHIM OF THE LARGEST CONTRIBUTOR, 

One of the facts to be found in this present 
day is that we build our churches cither ac 
cording .to the individual whims of the most 
liberal contributor or those of the most noisy 
fadist, without any regard to the relationship 
that should exist between the liturgical pur- 
pose and the practical requirements of the 
building. In many cases modern church build- 
ings are utter failures from both points of 
view because arbitrary and aggressive ignor- 
ance has been relied upon to achieve results 
which must, to be successful, ever depend upon 
the degree of liturgical knowledge, good taste 
and common-sense displayed in them. 

Speaking generally, the modern church is a 
failure because historically, liturgically, archi- 
tecturally and practically considered, it is not 
a church building, nor has it the atmosphere 
of one. It ‘is the product of a transitional 
period, when men’s minds are still guided by 
an individualism which seeks its own gratifica- 
tion rather than by an obedience to and a re- 
spect for those traditions which represent the 
choicest distillations of human experience. 
Signs are not wanting that the destructive 
agencies arising out of the philosophy of indi- 
vidualism are bringing about a reaction to- 
ward an era of reconstruction. The folly of 
belief in personal independence is beginning to 
heeome apparent and a recognition is begin- 
ning to be given to the truth that all men are 
subject, more or less, to one another, and there- 
fore in an ideal state of society are to be re- 
gerded as members of a common family, in 
which cach is injured or helped by the faults 
or virtues of the others. 

The gulf that separates us from the time 
when these ideals were prevalent amongst men 
is of too serious a nature to be now spanned 
by pontoons built of archeological fancies and 
transitory whirs which fail to distinguish be- 
tween the fruits of the medieval period and the 
substance of which they are the expression. 
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WHENCE CAME THE GOTHIC? 

The Gothic development of the middle ages 
was not only an expression of the religious life 
of that period, but of the social and political 
condition as well; and it is rightly called an 
expression, because it was a consequence and 
It was the religious life under 
medieval conditions that gave us Gothic, not 
Gothic architecture that gave us the religion 
with which it is identified. 

The basilica on the other hand, as we have 


not a cause, 


already seen, is associated with the very be- 
ginnings of Christianity before the modern na- 
tions were formed and, therefore, before the 
present national antipathies growing out of 
the present political divisions arose. 

WE CAN BEGIN AT THE BEGINNING. 

In a time when our country, because of the 
mixed and diverse origin of our people, has no 
common architectural tradition (and can have 
none so long as the few disregard the many), 
we can at least begin over again on a basis 
sufficiently broad and inclusive to merit recog- 
nition from the millions who can never be made 
to believe that conversion to Anglo-American 
prejudices is an antecedent condition requi 
site to salvation. 

In the basilica we have the essential archi- 
tectural germ idea from which all later de- 
velopment in church building. has proceeded. 
To return to it now would be but to respond to 
the appeal to Primitive antiquity, under which 
was cloaked whatever claim to respectability 
the Reformation had. If this principle be now 
brought to the point of observance in matters 
architectural it may, and not without reason, 
he expected to win some recognition in’ the 
fields of theology, liturgics, ritual and disci 
pline. 

The basilican form of church building ts 
the most desirable form for present day pur 
poses and for a varicty of reasons that are 
entitled to consideration, Historically, it) is 
not only associated with the beginning of 
Christianity and later with the post reforma 
tion period, but with the firs? missionary foun 


dations of America. In devotional character 
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istics, it is not excelled by any type of building 
which later developments have produced, — It 
presents all the conditions favorable to the 
dignity of liturgical usage and to the edifying 
practice of the traditional ritual of the Church. 
It offers the best solution for the demand for 
unobstructed seating and provides in its nor- 
mal arrangement ample means for ingress and 
egress. It is the best adapted for carrying 
out the missionary office and purpose of the 
Church at times and in places when congre- 
gations are largely made up of the un- 
instructed, by bringing the people into closer 
contact with what is going on at the altar. It 
is the most practicable because susceptible to 
such a variety of treatment in design and in 
materials that by following this model it is 
possible to meet the economic requirements of 
almost any case with a building worthy of its 
purpose, whether much or little be expended 
Unlike the Gothie, it is free from 


essential and basic extravagance, vet when 


upon it. 


built is capable of such extension, adornment 
and enrichment as the growth of piety and the 
generosity of successive generations may find 
Whether built 


of brick, stone, marble or even of common 


pleasure in lavishing upon it. 


stucco, it offers the same opportunities for that 

tasteful and appropriate display of art which 

has ever accompanied a living Christianity. 
SOLIDITY AND COMFORT, 

The structural solidity of buildings of the 
basilican form and the compactness of their 
exterior features are characteristies highly fa- 
vorable to the withstanding of the effects of 
storms and the destructive influences of our 
ever fitful and changeable climate, while the 
comfortable seale of their interior dimensions 
protects the worshipper within from — the 
dreaded cold and draughts inseparable from 
gothic churches during the winter months. 

POSTERITY. 

Such buildings do not exhaust the means 
of their builders at the expense of the oppor- 
tunities of those who come after They are 
not finished when they are completed. They ad 


mit of that growth which leaves the Impress 
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of the loving interest) of every generation. 
They are capable of actively partaking of the 
life of their successive congregations and are 
not therefore, in danger of becoming mere cold 
and monumental recollections of their build- 
ers. Such buildings are full of the warmth 
of color and radiant with light and beauty, 
and are not full of the dull grey and forbidding 
shadows that often accompany the beautiful 
forms of the true but extinct Gothie Art. 
These latter were, indeed, built under the heavy 
shadows of a social and political regime which 
passed away with the renaissance, when the 
rights of the individual began to re-assert 
themselves in a manner that made our Ameri- 
can Government, in the course of time, a po- 
litical possibility. 
THE HOMELY QUALITY. 

The simplicity and warmth of the basilica 
imparts to it an intimate and social character 
and a homely quality not possessed by churches 
of the Gothic period when the socially demo 
cratic views of the Primitive period had been 
supplanted by those of the feudal system, to 
which the world owes the conversion of the 
fierce tribes of the North and their subjugation 
to the gentle principles of the Faith. A learned 
writer on medieval history, Dr. Walsh, has. re- 
cently given us a very persuasive work tend- 
ing to prove that the thirteenth century was 


. 


the “greatest of all centuries” and in it pre 
sents an array of facts that will carry even the 
most unwilling reader to a point where he will 
scarcely feel like disputing the author's con- 
clusion. What the feudal system would have 
led to if allowed to attain its fullest develop- 
ment without the interruption of the revolu- 
tion brought on by the revival of classic learn- 
ing and the political disturbance which the so- 
called “Reformation” wrought in the name of 
religion, is a speculative subject to which no 
very certain answer can be given. 
PROTESTANT DECAY AND CATHOLIC RECONSTRUC- 
TION. 

Under the old system, people were held to 

an intellectual obedience to which the whole 








’ 





civilized world held itself subject; as a result 
of the sixteenth century upheaval men were 
foreed under dire pains to agree with the in- 
dividual conclusions of certain powerful inno- 
vaters who, in turn, were never able to agree 
amongst themselves The touchstone of the 
Christian religion was by these leaders changed 
from the Person of its Founder to a Book to 
which none could give the same interpretation. 
And in our day we see the descendants of those 
who invented the ery, “the Bible and the Bible 
only the religion of Protestants,” engaged in 
discrediting the same holy Book by means of 
a criticism so destructive, that it does not re- 
quire any special gift of prophecy to foresee 
that their successors will sooner'or later have 
to face the pre’ tem of finding a new means of 


livelihood, as in fact certain of the same school ° 


have had to do already, 

Those who believe in the preservation of the 
Gospel sce in these destructive tendencies the 
dawning of a day when the old constructive re- 
ligion of the Catholie Church will be free to 
recover the ground lost through the Reforma- 
tion. When the time has fully come, the 
Church, free from the domination of the State 
in every land, may again repeat her victories, 
unhampered by the political barbarism of her 
first period and thes now exploded calumnies 
and prejudices of the Protestant period which 
is rapidly passing. 

Meantime while the process of Catholic re- 
construction is bringing order out of chaos 
and a reunited Christendom around its ancient 
Apostolic Primate looms large upon the hori- 
zon, a return to the Basilica would do much to 
bring about the desired consummation by cor- 
recting certain popular errors as to what 
Primitive Christianity really is and would as- 


sist in its more general acceptance. 


Rose Leaves aims to supplement Tur 
| Lamp by supplying devotional and uncon- 
troversial reading for the Catholic Family 
Circle. See page 2 of cover. 
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FRESH STUDIES IN ANGLICAN CHURCH 
HISTORY. 


By Rev. Aatuve BE. Wuatnam. 


fur Tree Story or Witrrip’s Arrears to Rome. 
INTRODUCTION, 

Perhaps no episode in’ English Church history has 

heen more misrepresented by Anglican historians than 

Rome. Not the 


most scholarly, and least prejudiced of these, Dr. Wm. 


Wilfrid’s appeals to even by 


Hunt, has use been made of all the facts in the case, 
so that he too fails to do justice to the greatest of 
ill the native Anglo-Saxon prelates in his heroic stand 
igainst gross injustice and robbery perpetrated by the 
civil authorities of Northumbria, and acquiesced in and 
acted upon by the two Archbishops and most of the 
Bishops of the period. 

Iam fully conscious that by the ordinary reader of 
Anglican Church history, clerical and lay, acquainted 
the 
Anglican writers, the above charge will be met 


mostly with this episode as represented by more 
popular 
with surprise and suspicion, nevertheless, IT venture to 
think that T shall be able to show its absolute accuracy 
from the facts which IT am about to produce, some of 
which have already been made use of by. such well- 
Stubbs, Raine, Hunt, 


Bright, and even by some of the writers I am about to 


known authorities as Venables, 


criticise. Others equally trustworthy and essential for 
the end T have in view, are here introduced for the first 
time. 

I shall commence by giving several specimens from 
Writings of reputed authority of the misrepresentation 
Then one or two from the writings of 
men who have no such claim, but whose works unfor- 


complained of. 


tunately find readier sale owing to their more popular 
character, 

The Bampton Lecturer, Soames, in his “.fnglo-Saron 
Church,” tells us, “Eegfrid, the Northumbrian king, had 
married Etheldreda, an East Anglican princess, bred a 
zealous Christian, and smitten with a superstitious trust 
in’ monastic \ subject of high distinction 
had been her husband in early youth, but she repelled 


austerities. 
his embraces. As a queen, this pertinacity continued 
Vain were Eegfried’s importunities, vain his promises 
to her spiritual adviser, Wilfrid. At length her humor 
was indulged, and she gladly left the profusion of a 
court (p. 81). Re- 
ferring to Wilfrid’s appeals to Rome, he says, “He fur- 
nishes undoubtedly the first known example of them. 


for the privations of a cloister” 


But history shows them to have been uniformly treated 
with contempt, and this net only by civil anthority, but 


also by the ecclesiastical he obviously sought 
papal interference as an experiment for his own selfish 
ends” (p. 89). 


Dean Hook, in his “Lives of the Archbishops of Can- 


latest, , 
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| terbury,” thus deseribes the commencement of Wilfrid's 


| troubles: 


| a tinge of insanity. 





had taken for his 
whose fanaticism had in it 


“Kegtrid, king of Northumbria, 
first wife Etheldreda, a lady 


In defiance of Scripture, of de- 


j cency, and of common sense, she repudiated her mar- 


riage vow, and encouraged in her folly by the less 
excusable folly, if} not worse, of Wilfrid, she determined 
to separate from her husband and beeome a nun, Feg- 
frid, with whom the Archbishop of Canterbury agreed, 
regarded this separation in the light of a divorce, and 
married again. For some reason or other Wilfrid op- 
posed the second marriage, and increased the dislike of 
the queen and the court” (Vol. 7, p. 158). 

Jennings, in his “Keelesia Anglicana.” referring to 
the synod of Hertford, A. D. 673, tells us, “The scheme 
for breaking up the big dioceses was broached and re 
ceived some sort of sanction, one of the canons pre- 
viding that as the number of the faithful increased the 
bishops might be increased to greater number ‘ 
Wilfrid made resistance and was deposed, if net de- 
graded by ‘Theodore; who had previously treated Win- 
frid 36). 
Wilfrid’s return from his first appeal to Rome, where 
he had adds, “Of so little 


however, was papal support, that Wilfrid only returned 


with similar severity”  (p. Referring to 


met with success, he value, 


to Northumbria to be imprisoned for nine months by 


King then banished the kingdom.  Re- 
ferring to his the efforts of 


Theodore, he continues, “Fresh disputes arose 


Fegfrid, and 
reinstatemetitt through 


again driven into exile, he again journeyed to Rome, 
and again a papal reseript in Wilfrid’s favor was dis 
regarded by the secular and ecclesiastical authorities of 
England” (p. 40). 

Perry (Student's English Church History), tells us, 
“The principle of the subdivisions of Sees had been 
affirmed by the Council of Hertford, but Theodore car 
autocratic manner 
4 which Wil- 
frid. Theodore, without consulting with him, conse- 
bishops to act Wilfrid in his 
diocese” (p. 60). Wilfrid, we know, appealed to Rome, 
and Perry continues, “It does not appear that the Ro- 
favor of Wilfrid in any henefited 


ried it out in a high handed and 


brought him into collision with 


crated three new with 


man decision in way 


or changed the state of affairs” (p. 65), “so great in- 
deed was the anger excited in the English king and his 
that he 


after his 


councillors against this first appealer to Rome, 


was thrown into prison” (p. 65). Seme time 
restoration the king and the civil authorities proposed 
Ripon from York 


Wilfrid revived his.eclaim 


to divide the monastery of and to 
erect it into a separate See. 
to the whole province of Northurobria 

he was banished bv the king and Witan 
Mercia he was entrusted with the See of Leicester, 691 
At a council called at Easterfield in 702 to consider his 
case, he asked 
regulations of Theodore touching the subdivision of the 


For doing this 
Retiring into 


was whether he would submit to the 
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Northumbrian diocese. He refused and appealed to 
Rome for the second time. “The king and the council 
were much exasperated, It was decreed that Wilfrid 
shonld be deposed from the episcopal dignity. 

At another council a further compromise was agreed 
upon. Wilfrid... was to have the See of Hex- 
ham and the minster of Ripon, recovering, however, 
his domaine and monasteries, His Roman appeals had 
not much availed him” (pp. 46, 67). 

Bishop Browne, of Bristol (Theodore and Wilfrith), 
writes, “Etheldreda had as we know, never lived as a 
wife with her husband. EKegfrid tried to persuade Wil- 
fri to influence her in the direction of a change in their 
relations, but the bishop took the queen's part, and 
after some vears Eegfrid let her go and married again. 
‘There is nothing to show that Wilfrid made any ob- 
jection to this second marriage (p. 127). Referring to 
the result of his appeals to Rome, he says, “From the 
moment of bis inviting that help down to the last mo- 
ment of his life, he never recovered his position. That 
is the net teaching which history has for us as to the 
value of the papal attempts to interfere with the auto- 
nomy of the English Church in the years between 678 
and 709" (p, 226). 

Canon Overton (The Church of England), informs 
us that “Wilfrid had deeply offended King Eegfrid, 
first persuading his wife Etheldreda to leave her hus- 
band and take the veil, and then by lifting up his voice 
against the king's marriage with Ermenburga, while 
Etheldreda . 0...) was vet alive” (p. 79, Vol 1). 
Referring to Wilfrid’s first appeal to Rome he says, 
“The English were, however, deeply offended. They 
were quite ready to admit the primacy of Rome as an 
Apostolic see, but) primacy was one thing, jurisdiction 
in England another” (p. 81). Referring to his second 
appeal, he says, “He again appealed to Rome, was sue- 
cessful) there, and, again utterly failed te make his 
countrymen accept the decision of the Pope’ (p. 87). 

Wakeman (History of the Church of England), re- 
ferring to Wilfrid's first appeal to Rome, and the way it 
was viewed by the Archbishop and the civil authorities, 
says. “No metropolitan at that time could admit the 
claim of a suffragan to drag his superior whenever he 
liked, before the judgment seat of the Pope,” and 
“Neither king nor Witan was going to submit to a 
foreign power” (pp. 3% $1). Of his second appeal he 
says. “The fault of Wilfrid, in the eves of his fellow 
countrymen, lay not so much in’ his masterful temper 
and arrogant claim of superiority, as in his want. of 
patriotism Thev were willing to listen to the 
counsels of the Pope with all due reverence. But they 
could net forgive the Fnglish bishop who, despising his 
own national institutions, sought to bring them under 
5) 

WHEL Hetten (Short History of the Church in Great 


Britain), 


the control of a foreigner” (4 


luding to the papal docament brought back 
Wilfrid after his first appeal to Rome, says, “The 





Pope's letter was read before Eegfrid and his wise 
men, who paid no heed to it, and they imprisoned Wil- 
frid for nine months’ (p. 21). He adds that when 
Wilfrid, against the judgment of an English council, 
Archbishop Brithwald, and King Aldfrith, threatened 
that he would again appeal to Rome, they “refused to 
allow him thus to seek foreign aid.” “Now he is 
guilty,” they said, “we must condemn him because he 
chooses their judgment rather than ours” (p. 23). 

Dr. Wm. Hunt (/listory English Church), referring 
to the commencement of  Wilfrid’s trouble, says, 
“Etheldreda, Ecgfrid’s queen, believing that virginity 
was especially acceptable to God, refused to fulfil her 
wifely duty; Wilftid encouraged her in her refusal, and 
when about 672, she obtained her husband's consent to 
leave him, gave her the veil. In addition to the per- 
sonal cause of annoyance with the bishop, the king was 
jealous of his power, and his second wife, Ermenburga, 
who disliked the friend of her predecessor, did all she 
could to increase this feeling” (p. 146). Referring to 
Wilfrid's first appeal to Rome, he says, “The right of 
the Bishop of Rome to interfere between a bishop and 
his metropolitan in matters of jurisdiction, was not 
universally acknowledged.” He then gives the case of 
Archbishop Hilary of Arles, in his opposition to Pope 
Leo the Great, A. D. 444, over the matter of the depo- 
sition of a suffragan by Hilary, which was mainly ‘the 
point upon which Wilfrid had appealed to Rome against 
Archbishop Theodore, Dr. Hunt from the tenor of his 
remarks, evidently quite as much approves of Theo- 
dore’s neglect of, and apparent indifference to, the 
papal judgment in Wilfrid’s case as he does of Hil- 
ary’s opposition to Leo's interference between himself 
and his suffragan, Chelidonius. He adds, “Englishmen 
generally, whether clerical or lay, while they regarded 
the Roman see with affectionate reverence Ge 
disfiked foreign interference. Nor was Theodore out 
of sympathy with them” (p. 147). Closing the case 
of Wilfrid, he concludes, “His appeals to Rome ended 
in the loss of the dignified position, which had been left 
him by Theodore, of bishop of the rich and ancient 
Church of York” (p. 164). ‘ 

This closes the quotations from works of reputed au- 
thority, and I come now to those of a more popular 
character. 

Lane (Ilustrated Notes on English Church History) 
informs us that the « neil which heard the result of 
Wilfrid's first appeal, said in effect, “Who is the Pope, 
and what are his decisions? What have they to do with 
us or we with them? Have we not the right and power 
to manage our own affairs and punish in our own 
discretion all offenders against our laws and customs? 
So, to mark their sense of indignation at this unjusti- 
fiable attempt to introduce a foreign jurisdiction, they 
burned the papal letter, and sentenced Wilfrid to a 
vigorous imprisonment” (Vol. I, p. 91). 

Little ( Reasons for Reing a Churchman) tells us 
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“Until the Norman Conquest, A. D. 1066, the Bishop 
of Rome had very little authority over the English 
Church. In the seventh century, Wilfrid, the Arch- 
bishop of York, was the first’ English Churchman to 


wheal to; Rome. The Roman Bishop sustained him 
and pronounced eternal anathemas on all whe should 
But he was dealing 
with Englishmen and not with the effeminate nations of 
Southern Europe. ‘The King of Wessex (he means Nor- 
thumbria) convened a synod which ruled that Wilfrid's 


refuse to abide by his decision. 


ippeal to Rome was a public offense, and cast him into 
prison he again appealed to Rome on the same 
question, -the division of his diocese. For this see- 
ond offense against the authority of the British Church 
he was deposed and excommunicated, and the sentence 
of the Bishop of Rome was set at naught” (pp. 135, 
136) 

Cole (The Anglican Church) informs us that “Wil- 
trid . . . for attempting to introduce foreign juris- 
diction by appealing to Rome against Eegfrid, King of 
Northumbria, was asked in effect,” and he then re- 
peats Lane's sentence, “Who is the Pope,” ete., adding, 
“Wilfrid got imprisoned for his pains.” We are fur- 
ther told that “His appeal to Rome was against the 
action of the synod in deposing him for refusing to 
surrender any portion of his see, which Archbishop 
Theodore had divided into three” (p. 94). This state 
ment is made in a note connected with the first con- 
demnation of Wilfrid referred to in the text of the 
same page, consequently, Cole represents him as con- 
demned by a synod for refusing in the first instance 
Theodore’s subdivision of his diocese. He continues, 
“He appealed again a second time, but the king and 
bishops flatly refused to alter any sentence at the 
bidding of the Pope. ' 
period no other attempt was made in the direction of 
an appeal to Rome by any other bishop in our land” 
(pp. 94,95; see also Cutts, “Turning Points in Eng. 
Ch. Hist.” p. 81; and Hook, “Lives of the Archbishops 
of Cant.” Vol. I, p. 18, who also assert that Wilfrid 
was the only one to appeal to Rome in) Anglo-Saxon 
times). 


During the whole Anglo-Saxon 


This concludes my special and continuous list of quo- 
tations from the works of the more scholarly and more 
popular writers on Anglican Church History, although 
of course in’ the progress of my article T shall quote 
Anglican 
Church histories. I have in’ the present instance been 


from time to time from these and other 


obliged to quote somewhat extensively, first, that the 
reader may see what is the prevailing Anglican view of 
Wilfrid's efforts to evoke papal aid to the settlement 
of his disputes with English civil) and ecclesiastical 
authorities, a view T maintain, which is absolutely erro- 
neous; secondly, because the volumes quoted are usually 
found amongst the books composing the private libra- 
ries of the ordinary Anglican clergyman, T have quoted 
from the three more popular volumes, especially the 
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two former (Lane and Little), beeause while full of 
errors, they have been, and are still being, highly re« 


commended as valuable works by bishops and clergy of 


| our Church. 


\nd now T shall proceed to give a full account of the 
subject at issue, based not upon imagination as to what 
took place, but upon the facets as they are recorded in 
history. 

(To be continued) 


SPIRITUAL DECAY IN THE PROTESTAN 
WORLD. 


Protestant may be divided, broadly speaking, into 
three classes, no matter what sect may claim them as 
members : 

First. The Protestants who know and care abso- 
lutely nothing for any particular form of Christianity 
and whose whole lives are spent in the pleasures of the 
world, 

Second. The Protestants who discuss and argue a 
great deal; and cling to their own individual opinions 
no matter what church they may occasionally attend 
or to what sect they nominally belong. 

Third. The Protestants who love the Lord and wor- 
ship Him with all their hearts, and who deplore the 
defection and irreligion which is scattering their ranks. 

Let us look for a moment at the class of Protestants 
which I mentioned first. those who amuse themselves 

The “Reformation” (so-called) began with a great 
display of outward piety, and a strict observance of 
public worship. By degrees the yoke of external de- 
votion became irksome to many Protestants, who, being 
taught to use private judgment in such matters, began 
to fall away from regular attendance at Church ser- 
vices. They said: “Religion belongs to the heart.” “The 
groves were God's first temples.” They thanked the 
Lord that they were not like the publican 


no need for them to prostrate themselves before God 


There was 


They could regulate their lives and practice their own 
code of morality without His help. Insensibly at first, 
but steadily and surely, they strayed away from any 
outward practice whatsoever of religion. 

There are roultitudes of such svbarites in) \merica 
to-day. The world is their playground If every 
Church on the face of the earth should be destroyed 
they would not feel or know the difference; but they 
would be inconsolable should the theatres and places of 
amusement disappear. Protestants like these are abso- 
lutely blind to religion, and to its requirements Thev 
are like heedless children, at play on the edge of eter 
nity. It is a “danse macabre!” When the inevitable 
death must come, he is met usually with stoicism, I 
have never beard these modern heathen sav of a dead 
friend: “He died repentant.” They always say: “He 
died Game!” Three generations ago Protestants such as 
these did not exist. In this twentieth century they may 
be counted by millions—From Mrs. Bellamy Storers 
“Peril of the Twentieth Century.” 
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EDITOR'S MALL BAG. 


\ FALSE REPORT. 
To the Editor of Tie Lame: 
It is alleged on the authority of the N.Y. Thrice-a- 


Week World for December 30, that on the 2#th of De- 
cember, in the R. C. Church of St. Mary Magdalene, at | 


Millville, No J. a man named Ralph de Hart married 
his mother-in-law, Mrs. Belle Harvey, with a special 
dispensation from Bishop MeFaul of ‘Trenton, the offi- 
ciating priest being the Rev. Father Fitzgerald. If it 
is untrue, means can be taken to stop the rumor, which 
is likely otherwise to do untold injury to. the Christian 
conscience 
Arrive Lioyp. 

lokvo, Japan, 4 March, 1909 

Immediately on receipt of the above we addressed 
a letter of inquiry to Bishop MeFaul and by return mail 
received the following reply: 
Rev. Dear Siv 

The case referred to is untrue. Frank de Ilart’s first 
wife was a girl taken from a home and raised by Frank 
de Hart's 


was no blood relationship and no legal relationship be- 


second wife, whose name she assumed. There 
tween the parties 
Respectfully yours 
bh. C. Grirrin, 
Secre tary. 
The foveqgoma is a fair sample of the scandals con- 
stantly being ecirenlated at the expense of the Romar 
Catholic Church When investigated they usually col- 
lapse like a pricked bubble. Eovron or Tire Lane. 
QUESTIONS RE-ANGLICAN ORDERS. 
Editor Tue Lamp. 


Sir: Our orders have been condemned by Pope Leo | 


XIII for two reasons, (a) defect of intention, and (b) 


defect of form. The following questions which, years | 
ago, | put to myself, will cover both points, and should | 


be diligently studied by every one who desires to free 
his mind from doubt, or fear. 

1. Did the English Reformers belicve that the minis- 
try of the New Testament is a sacrificial priesthood? 


2. Did they believe in a Real Objective Presence, 


and in the Christian sacrifice of the Mass in the Catho- 
lic sense? 

8. Did the English Reformers believe that the Church 
of the first three centuries believed in a sacrificial 


priesthood and in the Christian sacrifice of the Mass? | 


4. Supposing No. 83 answered in the affirmative, did 
the English Reformers conclude that the Church of 
the first three centuries erred in so believing? 


5. Supposing No. 4 answered in the affirmative, was 


this the reason why the Missal and Ordinal prevailing 


in England to the Reformation were altered? 
6. Did the Reformers alter these for the explicit 


and avowed purpose of getting rid of a sacrifical priest- 
hood while retaining the term priest? 

7. What was their object in retaining the term 
Sacerdos and not rather presbuteros when the latter 
was urged upon them by the continental Reformers? 

8. If the English Reformers did not believe in a 
sacrifical priesthood because they did not find such 
priesthood in the New Testament, and furthermore be- 
cause they believe that the early Church did not be- 
lieve in any such priesthood, but notwithstanding in- 
tended to retain the priesthood of the New Testament, 
and of the early Church, would such intention be suffi- 
cient? : 

9. Assuming that such intention would be sufficient, 
was such intention in the mind of the Reformers, and 
was it the predominant intention? 

10. If the Reformers had at the same time, the in- 
tention of retaining the priesthood of the New Testa- 
ment, and of rejecting the sacrifice of the Mass, would 
the latter intention neutralize the former in such man- 
ner as to invalidate the orders conferred by one hold- 
ing such incompatible beliefs? 

11. Did the Reformers really believe in an objec- 
tive Presence other than in a Calvinistic sense? 

12. Was the Communion office intended to deny any 
objective Presence other than that in the participation 
by faith of the devout communicant, and thereby to 
extrude any idea of propitiatory sacrifice? Or was it 
so drawn as only to condemn private masses. 

138. Why was every. sacrifieal term = sedulousivy ex 
cluded save those only of praise and thanksgiving? 

14. Why was the Ordinal framed to harmonize with 
the Communion office, excluding equally with the former 
every reference to priesthood and sacrifice? 

15 Did the Anglican Reformers really mean any 
more by the retention of the terms, bishop, priest, mass, 
confession and absolution than did the Lutherans in the 
Augsburgh Confession of Faith where all these terms 
are found? 

I shall, with your permission, Mr. Editor, give my 
findings very briefly, in a future issue of ‘Tre Lamp. 


PF. P 


“MARTYRS FOR ROME.” 

“At the outset of the separation from Rome, it 
must be frankly owned, every generous feeling goes 
strongly with the heroes and martyrs of the old faith. 
Never was a new principle introduced in more revolt- 


“ing form than the reyal supremacy which has gov- 


erned the Church of England ever since Henry VIII's 
day. Royal supremacy is, in truth, a rather ambiguous 
doctrine, which has been disliked by pious minds down 
fo the present dav; and even if we acknowledge that 
it contained within it a hidden seed of good ta be 
matured in after ages, we cannot pretend that its en- 
forcement at the outset was anything but a wilful 
cestruetion of the best existing guarantees for public 
morality.” Dr. Garrpner. 
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\ BOOK ON CLERICAL CELIBACY, 


How I Came To Do It: ow Tue Cetipacy or THE 
Cirncy. By Rev. J. Blackswhite. 

It purports to be from the pen of the Rev. J. Blacks- 
white, but “Blackswhite” is evidently a mere nom de 
auerve, though, whoever he may be, he knows how to 
write English, and he knows how to write theology. 

Two main purposes seem to have been in the mind 
of the author in composing this book; first, to defend 
the wisdom of the Church in imposing on her clergy the 
law of celibacy, and secondly, to demonstrate the Church's 
miraculous unity, regarded as a proof of her truth. The 
arguments, though weighty, are cleverly interwoven with 
a tale, which carries the reader along, and helps him 
to listen, without feeling bored. 

The story is briefly this:--A young Protestant clergy- 
man, on the outset of his career, determines to “go one 
better” than his brethren, and so forms a resolution to 
remain a bachelor to ‘the end of his days, in order that 
he may be a fitter minister of the Gospel. Like most 
enthusiasts— and this is a little touch, very true to life 

he begins by rather overstating the case, and showing 
himself even more papal than the Pope, saying: “that 
marriage is wholly incompatible with a true call to the 
ministry,” ete. 

However, he soon modifies his views; and a quick 
thaw sets in, as soon as a certain Miss D. Browne ap- 
pears on the scene, and sets the young man’s heart on 
fire, In fact, he then sees the hand of providence dis- 
tinctly beckoning him to his doom: for:— 

“When he was in no way contemplating marriage, 
“that same watchful Providence, which feeds the ravens, 
“and guides the sea-birds over the trackless waste of 
“waters, had sent across his path such a sweet loving 
“girl, that he felt at once fully persuaded that it was a 
“distinet call to give up his bachelor life for one more 
“in harmony with the usages of that Church, of which 
“he was so distinguished a member. The idea of a ce- 
“libate life, he owned, had indeed attracted him, at one 





“time. But he had been cruelly deceived. And if the | 


“Church of Rome forbids her clergy to marry, well, that 
“was just another proof of her absurd and unscriptural 


enadhs . $ 
position. She makes marriage, in the case of her priests, | 


“dishonourable. Whereas it is distinctly declared in 


“Holy Writ, that ‘marriage is honourable in all, and, if | 


‘in all, then surely it must be especially so, in the 
“sacred ministers dedicated to the service of the altar” 
(p. 72) 


He ends, of course, by being led to the Hymeneal | 


Altar, but after eighteen years’ experience of wedded 


life feels constrained to admit that, after all, a wife and | 
children are very much more of a hindrance than a help | 
to a minister of the Gospel. “He discovered that mar- | 
“riage added greatly to his cares and responsibilities; | 


“that it robbed him of much of his time; that it intro- 
“duced into his life elements of quite fatal distraction: 


“and that he not merely no longer possessed the leisure 
“he once enjoyed for quiet study and serious thought, 
“but that the inclination and even the aptitude for se- 
“vere mental labour were gone. So far from helping 
“him in his sacred duties, his wife was a continuous ob- 
“stacle to anything like regular and sustained work” 
(p. 113). 

Later on, the parson chances to make the aequaint- 
ance of a Catholic priest, who, when the opportunity 
arises, exposes the true Catholic position in the matter, 
with much force and eloquence. We quote a few pas- 
sages: 

“Matrimony--explained Father White -is good, yes, 
“very good; but virginity is better, and much better. 
“This is all the Catholic Church ventures to affirm; and, 
“in so judging, she does but repeat in her own way, the 
“inspired doctrine of St. Paul, who clearly and categori- 
“cally declares that ‘he who giveth his daughter in 
“marriage, doeth well; he that giveth her not, doeth 
“better.” There is no question here of good being con- 
“trasted with bad; but solely of good being contrasted 
“with better. And if any body of men more than an 
“other, ought to choose the better and the higher way, 
“it is surely those who feel themselves called to the sub- 
“lime work of the ministry. This is, at all events, the 
“view of the Catholie Church, and as a consequence, a 
“priest, who stands day by day at the altar to offer up 
“the sacred mysteries, who intercedes for the people, who 
“absolves from sin, and who exhorts and teaches and 
“reprimands, and who should be an example to the whole 
“flock, ought to be a celibate. There is no real hard- 
“ship here, no interference, please to observe, with the 
“liberty of the subject, for no one is obliged to join the 
“ranks of the clergy. The Church obliges no one to 
“enter into the ecclesiastical state. All she says is: The 
“mission entrusted to me by Christ is so holy, so sublime, 
“and of such transcendent importance, that I must have 
“picked men as my ministers and coadjutors. T must 
“employ men generous enough and zealous enough to 
“devote, not a part only, but the whole of their energies 
“to the incomparable work of saving souls. T will accept 
“no one with a divided heart; and if you and you and 
“vou, do not feel ready to renounce the delights of 
“family life, and the solace of a wife and children, then 
“Pomust ask vou to step aside.” 

The priest, who is here represented as speaking, is 
referring. of course, to the Latin section of the Church 
for the Holy See has always found it necessary to deal 
more indulgently with the Orientals. He then goes on 
to speak of Our Lord's clear wish in the matter, in the 
following telling words: “It is true that Christ passed 
“no definite law on the subject, and prescribed no fast 
“rule. No. That was left for the Church to regulate 
“later. But His words clearly imply His wish and in- 
“tention. For instance, when he warned them of the 
“reception they were likely to receive, and foretold that 
“they would be scourged, and imprisoned, and put to 
“death, was He contemplating men with wives clinging 
“to their breasts and troops of children, crying to them 
“for food and protection?” (p. 147). Rome 
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DR. GAIRDNER’S WITNESS. 
(Concluded.) 
ritt \UTHOR’S SUMMING UP. 

The last chapter of Vol. TE sums up, by a 
look backward and a glance at the present, the 
Reformation situation, its cause and its effect. 
As to the latter Dr. Gairdner evidently leans 
strongly to the belief that it is good in’ the 
result. Right here of course we take issue 
with him. but the fact remains, and is all the 
more striking, that “Lollardy, and the Refor- 
mation in England” has shown us conclusively : 
Ist, That the English Reformation was forced 
upon an unwilling nation; and Qnd, That. the 
authority of the Pope in spirituals had up te 
that period been willingly acquiesced in by the 
whole estate of the realm. These are naturally 
the two points of deepest interest to ourselves, 
but we must not ignore other interesting facts 
also proved: such as the nailing of the old 
lies regarding the Monastie life in’ England, 
and the true nature of Lollardy, the real 
character of its promoters, its deep and last- 
inge influence upon the Religion of the Estab 
lishment. 

HIS CLOSING WoRDs, 
We will give the closing words, in the last 


chapter of Vol. IT: 


“An adjustment was sure to come some day between 
secular and spiritual authority. The one unprecedented 
feature ino the case of Henry VITE was that, when he 
had ne other way te vindicate his own self-will, he 
threw off papal authority altogether, and not only did 
so himself as a severeign but caused all: his subjects 
likewise to repudiate it; which in’ facet they almost all 
of them did. taking an oath to him as Supreme Head 
of the Church of England, however some might mum- 
ble between their teeth, “as far as the law of Christ 
permits.” That such a qualification was made in’ the 
hearts and minds of his oppressed and discontented 
subjects there is no reason whatever to doubt. What 
else could they do? A> whole natidn could not allow 
itself to be butchered piecemeal as traitors till other 
nations, laving aside their jealousies, could agree on a 
erusade against that Turk in the West, who was really 
far more cruel to the Saints of God than the Turk who 
everran) Hungary. . . . He had taken the Pope's 
Place and become the Supreme Spiritual Ruler of his 
own realm. The claim was admitted because it could 
not be withstoed =. . Henry VITTs reformation of 





the Church, it will be seen, was precisely on Lollard 
lines. Lollaruy did not suggest Royal Supremacy, but 
Royal Supremacy, when the king had made up his mind 
to it, suggested his seeking the support of Lollardy 
Not that this was a consistent but a variable policy, 
for he could disown Lollard support whenever con- 
venient, and there were times when it was desirable to 
do so. But those who favored Lollardy could never 
afford to disown him; because it was only by the fact 
that Papal authority was excluded from the realm, and 
even episcopal authority liable to be overruled, that 
heretics could expect to have their own way in any- 
thing. So, after the Supremacy had J been vindicated 
by cruel butcheries, and the monasteries, which de- 
pended more on Rome than the clergy at large did, 
had been overthrown, Royal power began to act more 
openly upon Lollard principles... . The wonder- 
ful thing is really, not how much was destroyed but 
how much was preserved a fact which is all the more 
striking as the destructive policy long survived Henry 
VIII, and was even carried further, But conservative 
principles still maintained themselves in’ the Church 
itself. Bishops were absolutely necessary to the policy, 
alike of Henry VIIE and his successors, though ab- 
bots and priors were not; and the old) bishops, though 
sadly at a disadvantage with such a king, still made 
their influence felt in many things. We have seen how 
stoutly they fought the battle in Convocation against 
those very influences which the king was doing his best 
to foster, how they brought back the authorized teach- 
ing of the Church from the vagueness of the Ten Ar- 
ticles to a more and more clear enunciation of old 
principles; and though they were thwarted by double- 
dealing in high quarters, they still preserved both king 
and realm to some extent from the reproach of apostacy 
and the hostility of other nations. Lollardy had 
certainly broken into the Church, unrecognised and 
powerful; and it could not be met and eliminated in 
the old fashion when onee it had secured its footing 
there The unhappy attempt te burn it) out in’ the 
Marian reaction was a failure. Royal Supremacy 


again asserted itself under Elizabeth with a_ tyranny’ 


almost as cruel as before. But Lollardy in the forms 
of Calvanism and Puritanism, reasserted itself likewise 
and almost vied with Romanisin at times in disrespect 
for that Royal Supremacy by which the bondage of 
Rome had really been thrown off. The poor Romanists 
could be fined and persecuted; but it was Puritanism 
that would not be controlled, and the bishops were no 
longer the sert of men to control it. Bishops them- 
selves took up positions that might well be called Lol- 
lard, though the word had gone out of use. 

“Opposite schools of thought were developed within 
the National Church, Yet truly Catholic principles 
were never lost sight of. The desire was to include, 
not to exclude, all thinkers of whatever tendency; and it 
is remarkable what a broad basis was laid down, even 
in Flizabeth’s day, for the reformed religion which we 
still profess. It does not seem possible, indeed, that 
we can make it broader now.” 


With these words Gairdner’s great work 
ends. 
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